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We should remember this Count and this Duke; they de-
serve some admiration and some envy.

This disorder introduced a melancholy change into Schil-
ler's circumstances: he had now another enemy to strive
with, a secret and fearful impediment to vanquish, in which
much resolute effort must be sunk without producing any
positive result. Pain is not entirely synonymous with Evil;
but bodily pain seems less redeemed by good than almost
any other kind of it. From the loss of fortune, of fame,
or even of friends, Philosophy pretends to draw a certain
compensating benefit; but in general the permanent loss of
health will bid defiance to her alchymy. It is a universal
diminution; the diminution equally of our resources and of
our capacity to guide them; a penalty unmitigated, save
by love of friends, which then first becomes truly dear and
precious to us; or by comforts brought from beyond this
earthly sphere, from that serene Fountain of peace and hope,
to which our weak Philosophy cannot raise her wing. For
all men, in itself, disease is misery; but chiefly for men of
finer feelings and endowments, to whom, in return for such
superiorities, it seems to be sent most frequently and in its
most distressing forms. It is a cruel fate for the poet to
have the sunny land of his imagination, often the sole ter-
ritory he is lord of, disfigured and darkened by the shades
of pain; for one whose highest happiness is the exertion of
his mental faculties, to have them chained and paralysed in
the imprisonment of a distempered frame. With external
activity, with palpable pursuits, above all, with a suitable
placidity of nature, much even in certain states of sickness
may be performed and enjoyed. But for him whose heart
is already over-keen, whose world is of the mind, ideal,
internal; when the mildew of lingering disease has struck
that world, and begun to blacken and consume its beauty,